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SCHOOL  LIFE  IN  GERMANY 

Gardner  Prize  Essay,  iqo8 
By  CONSTANTINE  EDWARD  MAGUIRE 


The  prevailing  idea  of  school  life  in 
Germany  is  a vague  belief  that  it  is  dull 
and  joyless.  Great  sympathy  for  Ger- 
man boys  has  been  expressed  through 
pity  for  them  on  account  of  the  heavy 
burdens  placed  on  them  by  too  high  re- 
quirements at  a very  early  age.  For  edu- 
cators and  travellers  have  been  im- 
pressed by  these  two  things  : the  compara- 
tively very  early  age  of  schoolboys  and  the 
thoroughness  of  work  performed,  and 
have  thought  them  the  causes  of  condi- 
tions which  are  in  reality  the  result  of 
the  phlegmatic  nature  of  the  German. 

But  it  is  true  that  the  school  life  of  the 
average  German  boy  is  tame  and  unin- 
teresting to  English  or  American  eyes. 
For  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  Germany 


differ  vastly  from  those  of  England,  still 
more  so  from  those  of  America.  Nearly 
all  phases  of  society  in  Germany  are  im- 
bued with  or  dominated  by  the  military 
spirit.  A more  rigid  home  training,  too, 
has  a marked  effect  on  German  life. 
Furthermore,  Germany  is  a land  of  accu- 
rate scholars,  perhaps  the  highest  au- 
thority for  scientific  or  humanistic 
knowledge.  Not  to  be  remarked  as  the 
least  social  force  is  the  spirit  of  obedience 
universally  prevalent.  German  boys  are, 
as  a rule,  naturally  obedient.  It  will  be 
agreed  that  besides  these  things  a great 
cause  of  German  pre-eminence  in  things 
military  and  scholarly  is  its  concentration 
of  attention ; schoolboys  may  work  or 
play,  but  not  do  both  together.  Every- 
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where  one  is  expected  to  apply  himself  to 
his  task  tota  mente. 

Yet  the  German  boy,  according  to  his 
light,  lives  as  happily  as  the  American 
boy.  He  has  as  many  joys  and  as  much 
real,  comfortable  content.  He  lives  more 
regularly,  especially  in  the  numerous 
great  boarding  schools,  but  generally,  too, 
for  the  strict  regulations  of  German  fam- 
ily life  obtain  even  in  the  large  cities.  In 
the  higher  schools  he  is  more  restricted 
in  leisure  time,  but  may  enjoy  himself  in  a 
proper  way  as  heartily  as  he  will.  But 
he  is  never  entirely  at  liberty,  never  his 
own  master — a license  too  often  had  by 
America’s  sons,  show,  when,  and  with 
whom  his  time  is  spent  is  subject  to  regu- 
lation. In  the  majority  of  the  classical 
boarding  schools  the  boys  may  have  no 
association  with  boys  outside  the  institu- 
tion. And  what  are  requests  elsewhere 
are  enforced  demands  in  Germany.  Con- 
duct must  be  decorous ; boys  must  not 
loiter  in  the  streets ; they  must  avoid  ex- 
cessive noise.  They  may  not  visit  public 
houses  or  beer-gardens,  and  they  may 
attend  theatres  and  balls  only  with  school 
and  parental  assent.  More  severe  yet, 
they  are  not  to  use  the  public  libraries 
without  special  permission ; nor  can  they 
receive  or  publish  school  magazines.  Dr. 
Bosse,  formerly  minister  of  education, 
said  once : "The  law  does  not  recognize 
freedom  of  conscience  in  schoolboys  and 
schoolgirls ; if  it  did,  it  might  as  well 
close  the  schools  at  once.”  And  of 
course  he  meant  that  in  their  case  free- 
dom of  conscience  means  liberty  to  do 
one’s  pleasure. 

Though  apparently  repressive,  this  se- 
verity is  not  without  its  good  effect.  A 
well-known  educator  says  that  the  three 
lesson  to  be  gained  from  a study  of  Ger- 
man schools  are:  1.  Teachers  must  have 


a professional  standing.  2.  They  must 
receive  permanent  appointments.  3.  Pu- 
pils must  attend  school  every  school  day 
— their  parents  being  responsible  to  the 
law  for  their  attendance.  This  last  prin- 
ciple is  indeed  a striking  feature ; attend- 
ance is  a habit  broken  only  by  sickness. 
But  even  without  the  law  and  its  severe 
provisions  attendance  would  be  most  reg- 
ular, since  there  is  a perfect  realization 
of  its  necessity ; boys,  and  in  a great 
measure,  girls,  feel  .that  they  must  go 
through  their  work,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  escape  social  damnation. 

School  is  indeed  a serious  business.  No 
visitors  are  allowed  in  the  school  except 
officials  and  visiting  teachers.  A strict, 
business-like  air  surrounds  the  school- 
room. And  what  must  seem  to  an  Ameri- 
can view  severely  business-like  hours  are 
observed : summer  mornings,  7 to  11; 
winter  mornings,  8 to  12 ; afternoons,  2 
to  5;  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons free.  In  the  great  boarding 
schools,  where  the  German  school  system 
is  to  be  seen,  perhaps,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  rising  hour  is  5 o’clock  in  sum- 
mer, 5.30  in  winter;  the  hour  for  retir- 
ing is  9 o'clock  the  year  round.  Every- 
thing the  boys  do  between  these  hours  is 
arranged  and  regulated  with  scientific 
precision.  There  are  six  or  seven  hours 
of  recitation,  two  or  three  of  study,  and 
either  freedom  after  7,  or  on  certain 
nights,  manual  training  from  7 to  9.  And 
this  manual  training  is  thorough,  rang- 
ing from  book-binding  to  wood-turning. 
In  the  higher  grades  this  program  is 
modified  in  favor  of  study,  though  in  no- 
wise weakened  in  effectiveness.  As  in 
all  countries  of  purely  Teutonic  origin, 
gymnastics  is  a course  of  study,  likewise 
intended  for  serious  work,  taught  two 
hours  a week  by  trained  experts — men  as 
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jealous  of  the  honor  of  their  classes  as 
the  Latin  teachers.  They  divide  the 
school  into  classes,  over  each  of  which  is 
a captain,  who  is  usually  the  best  athlete. 
Upon  this  honorable  office  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  good  order. 

Xo  impartial  person  can  fail  to  notice 
the  thoroughness  of  German  scholarship. 
To  begin  with,  boys  attend  school  by  law 
from  6 to  14  years  of  age;  a gymnasial 
or  hochschule  education  takes  six  years — 
from  the  11th  to  the  17th  of  most  boys. 
And  these  eleven  years  of  study  are  in 
many  ways  beneficial.  There  is  required 
of  pupils  more  independent  thinking  than 
in  America,  because  the  teachers,  being 
less  dependent  on  text-books,  impart 
much  more  instruction,  and  make  much 
. faster  progress.  To  aid  the  strength- 
ening of  this  independent  thinking  there 
is  pretty  generally  an  attempt  to  break- 
away from  wearying  routine — misnamed 
mental  training — by  exempting  a pupil 
from  lessons  not  in  the  direction  of  his 
aptitudes  and  by  encouraging  and  guid- 
ing him  to  develop  these.  Moreover,  the 
system  is  one  wherein  no  temptation  to 
dishonesty  can  be  met.  Home  study  is  of 
a kind  which  does  not  permit  harmful 
assistance.  It  consists  of  copying  cor- 
rected language  exercises,  some  memory 
work,  and  writing  out  easy  problems. 
The  teacher  really  does  the  advance 
work,  the  boys  merely  assuring  them- 
selves by  studying  notes  taken  in  recita- 
tion hours.  Reports  are  sent  to  the  par- 
ents every  week,  and  contain  a concise 
record  of  the  week's  work.  In  the  clas- 
sical school  prizes  of  small  intrinsic 
value,  but  carrying  with  them  great 
honor,  are  annually  awarded.  Promotion 
is  based  on  daily  work,  a final  examina- 
tion, and  the  teacher’s  judgment.  Even 
the  vacation  seasons  retain  some  work  to 


be  done,  for  the  boys  are  expected  to  do 
two  or  three  hours’  reading  every  day 
during  vacations.  These  aggregate  about 
ten  weeks  a year,  besides  a few  religious 
and  state  holidays.  During  the  summer 
vacation  of  four  weeks,  some  of  the 
great  boarding  schools  undertake  a fort- 
night's travel,  conducted  by  the  masters 
of  the  school. 

So  much  work — hard,  earnest  work — 
leaves  no  time  for  play  or  sports.  Nor 
is  there  any  interest  in  outdoor  games, 
for  there  is  very  little  dash,  vigor,  or  ani- 
mal spirits  in  the  German  boy.  Skating 
is  the  principal  recreation,  while  in  sum- 
mer river-bathing  is  most  popular.  This 
latter  is  taught  and  is  compulsory  in 
many  boarding  schools.  Taking  long 
walks  is  not  only  the  most  common  exer- 
cise, but  also  the  most  popular.  These 
walks  have  a very  good  effect ; especially 
in  the  country  they  are  beneficial,  for 
there  they  are  combined  with  botanical 
study,  and  thus  there  is  fostered  that  in- 
tense love  and  appreciation  of  nature  in 
the  heart  of  every  German,  noticeable  in 
after  life.  It  is  true  that  some  games 
flourish  principally  those  of  the  running 
order.  There  is  one  particular  favorite, 
much  resembling  the  English  “hare  and 
hound."  Cross-bow  shooting-,  in  the 
country,  and  bowling,  in  the  city,  are  also 
favored  amusements.  But  nowhere  will 
one  find  display  of  games  or  boisterous 
playing;  there  are  plenty  of  inducements 
for  the  few  who  will  play  at  all  to  play  on 
the  school  grounds. 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  there  are 
who  have  the  disposition  to  play  or  amuse 
themselves  actively.  It  was  believed  that 
the  system  allowed  working-time  and 
playtime  to  be  of  equal  duration ; but,  as 
it  was  put  by  one  German  boy,  the  system 
actually  requires  “two  works  to  one 
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play.”  Yet  they  have  a wonderful  solace 
in  their  love  for  music,  and  while  there 
are  few  good  athletes,  there  are  many 
good  musicians.  Through  the  private  re- 
citals held  twice  a term,  and  the  public 
recitals  given  in  alternate  years,  the  im- 
perial birthdays,  and  impressive  memorial 
observances,  and  especially  the  closing 
exercises,  whatever  small  effervescence 
there  is  is  worked  off  with  much  pleasure 
on  the  part  of  everybody  concerned. 
Balls  are  occasionally  held,  but  in  them 
only  the  higher  pupils  may  participate. 
For  these  dancing  classes,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  teachers,  have  been  in- 
stituted. In  many  schools  clubs  with 
teachers  as  directors  have  been  founded, 
wherein  the  older  members  are  respon- 
sible for  the  younger  boys,  and  act  as 
their  bookkeepers.  But  on  the  whole 
there  is  no  care  for  merely  social  socie- 
ties, and  the  energies  of  the  boys  are 
wholly  centered  on  the  business’  of  the 
school. 

It  is  a deep  and  intricate  problem 
whether  or  not  so  concentrated  a system 
is  in  the  long  run  better  than  the  quite  de- 
centralized methods  of  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  that  German  boys  work  the 
least  bit  too  hard,  but  if  so,  they  are  well 
repaid.  And  so  is  the  German  nation  for 
its  $85,000,000  annually  and  its  60,000 
schools.  A noted  educator  asserts  that 
German  boys  “have  much  information 
well  and  thoroughly  grounded,  much 


acuteness  of  mind,  but  little  self-reliance 
or  acquaintance  with  life.”  But  Gustav 
Freytag,  in  his  “Pictures  of  German 
Life,"  tells  a charming  little  story  which 
wholly  reverses  this  belief.  After  de- 
scribing the  long  and  patient  effort  made 
almost  in  vain  by  the  teacher  of  a Ger- 
man-Swiss  village  school  to  make  the 
school  popular,  he  tells  of  the  powerful 
effect  made  by  one  of  the  principal  schol- 
ars pleading  before  the  assembled  com- 
munity for  his  father,  who  had  become  its 
bankrupt  debtor.  If  this  was  not  self- 
reliance,  nothing  is.  Nor  has  the  system 
a harshening  effect  on  the  boys.  As  a 
general  rule  they  respect  the  teachers  and 
are  fond  of  them.  The  constant  supervi- 
sion tends  to  keep  the  pupils  from  being 
satiated  with  the  joys  of  this  world, 
teaches  them  to  take  an  elevated  view  of 
life,  and  develops  in  them  a high  sense  of 
duty. 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  leisure  time  is  spent 
lacks  freedom  and  independence  but 
abounds  in  regularity  and  good  order. 
The  high  school  boy  of  Germany  is  often 
charged  with  too  great  seriousness  and 
dignity,  which  criticism  may  not  be 
without  reason.  lie  is,  however,  truly 
reverential  and  unsophisticated.  His  lei- 
sure habits,  his  self-control,  and  his 
strong  sense  of  bounden  duty  prevail,  and 
he  makes  a final,  real  success  of  his 
school  life,  and  becomes  a useful  citizen. 


“B  U M P” 


“Bump”  was,  by  all  odds,  the  most 
popular  man  on  the  division.  Of  course 
his  name  wasn't  Bump,  but  not  half  the 
men  who  daily  took  their  running  orders 
from  him  could  have  told  you  what  it 


was.  His  popularity  dated  from  the  time 
when,  in  the  teeth  of  a blizzard,  he 
turned  the  construction  train  end  for 
end  on  a “Y.”  It  is  quite  a story. 

This  young  engineer  had  been  build- 
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ing  a grain  elevator  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago when  he  was  sent  West  by  the  of- 
fice, to  take  up  the  construction  of  the 
S.  M.  & W.’s  "Creeping  Stream”  branch. 
The  elevator  was  in  a condition 'where 
it  could  now  be  left  to  less  skilled  man- 
agement. Bump  (no  one  ever  knew  where 
he  got  his  nickname)  had  succeeded  in 
whipping  the  massive  million-bushel 
structure  into  shape  in  contract  time, 
though  against  almost  overwhelming 
odds.  It  was  being  built  to  store  up  De- 
cember wheat,  in  which  Brandt  & Co. 
seemed  to  have  a corner.  The  opposition 
>taked  money  and  genius  against  the  un- 
dertaking, but  were  defeated  by  the 
young  engineer.  The  stock  to  be  freight- 
ed from  Northern  Michigan  was  held  up 
by  the  M.  E.  & B.,  whose  directors  were 
heavily  involved  in  December  wheat. 
After  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  the 
same  road  refused  to  sell  to  the  office  the 
right  to  build  the  belt  gallery  which  was 
to  carry  the  grain  from  the  wharves 
across  the  main-line  tracks.  The  plans 
called  for  a supporting  wall  to  be  built 
between  the  track,'.,  and  how  to  hold  up 
the  long  gallery,  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  with- 
out the  wall,  was  the  problem  whose  so- 
lution fixed  forever  Bump’s  position  in 
the  estimation  of  the  senior  partner  of 
the  Cortley  Construction  Co.  Cortley 
arrived  “on  the  job”  in  time  to  see  the 
connection  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
gallery  which  Bump  had  succeeded  in 
keeping  up  by  beginning  at  both  ends 
and  tying  on  section  after  section  with 
an  ingenious  scheme  of  cross-bracing  un- 
til the  two  parts  met  in  the  centre.  The 
work  was  a marvel  of  ingenuity,  and 
James  Cortley,  Sr.,  immediately  selected 
Bump  as  the  man  for  the  finishing  of  the 
“Creeping  Stream”  line. 

The  construction  had  been  delayed  by 


lack  of  funds  so  long  that  the  time  left 
before  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
seemed  entirely  insufficient  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  line. 

It  was  mid-winter  when  Bump  re- 
ceived orders  to  go  to  Green  Cat  and  re- 
sume the  interrupted  construction.  It 
was  a thing  hitherto  unheard  of  in  rail- 
road annals  that  a road  could  be  built 
in  such  a country  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
but  Bump  accepted  the  commission.  He 
had  been  at  work  a week  and  was  mak- 
ing giant  strides  toward  the  goal  when 
he  found  himself,  with  the  time-keeper, 
the  construction  gang,  and  the  train  crew, 
out  on  the  plains,  forty  miles  from  Green 
Cat,  in  the  face  of  a howling  blizzard. 
They  were  running  on  a single  track  and 
the  construction  train  was  made  up  of  an 
engine  pushing  several  “fiats”  with  ties 
and  rails  and  a caboose.  There  were  six- 
ty men,  all  told,  and  to  stay  out  there  was 
impossible,  but  how  to  get  back?  Cut- 
ting off  the  "flats,”  they  piled  into  the 
caboose,  and  started  to  back  toward 
safety.  A caboose  loaded  with  sixty  men 
and  pushed  along  a new  track,  fast  be- 
ing buried  in  the  drifts,  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  leaving  the  rails  if  the  speed 
is  more  than  the  meanest  broncho  in  the 
country  can  maintain.  With  his  hand  on 
the  throttle  Bump  soon  discovered  that 
he  must  make  better  time  than  that  to 
save  his  men.  If  the  engine  were  only 
ahead,  with  her  nose  into  the  drifts,  he 
could  give  her  all  the  steam  he  had.  No 
sooner  did  he  think  this  change  neces- 
sary than  Bump  stopped  his  engine  and, 
calling-  out  his  foremen,  ordered  them  to 
rip  up  the  rails  for  a distance  before  and 
behind  the  train,  leaving  it  standing  on 
its  section.  Although  they  did  not  think 
his  plan  possible,  it  was  attempted,  and 
the  displaced  rails  were  laid  so  that  the 
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train  could  be  backed  around  ninety  de- 
grees. Then  they  were  again  ripped  up 
and  the  section  on  which  the  train  was 
now  standing  was  connected  with  the 
home  end  of  the  track  by  another  ninety 
degree  curve.  Amid  the  cheers  of  the 
crew  and  the  victorious  wheezing  of  the 
engine,  Bump  again  started  his  train,  but 


this  time  with  the  engine  ahead  and  run- 
ning pilot-on.  The  run  was  quickly  made 
and  the  news  of  Bump’s  achievement 
spread  over  the  coffee  cups  in  the  saloons 
of  Green  Cat.  That  is  why  Bump  was 
the  most  popular  man  on  the  division. 

W.  H.  B.  ’08. 


Long  Live  T he  Boston  Latin  School 


The  first  class  had  its  class-day  and 
said  its  farewell  word  two  months  ago ; 
but  it  seems  fitting  that  the  closing  num- 
ber of  The  Register  should  echo  again 
the  voice  of  the  first  class  in  its  affection- 
ate good  wishes  for  the  school.  We  do 
not  know  how  better  to  do  it  than  in 
printing  the  following  verses. 

Two  years  ago  one  of  our  Masters  was 
visiting  in  Boston,  England,  and  very 
naturally  and  patriotically  went  to  the 
Boston  Latin  Grammar  School,  which 
was  the  model,  undoubtedly,  on  which  our 
own  school  was  founded.  He  found  the 
main  building  to  be  a little,  one-storied 
one-roomed  building,  erected  in  1567,  al- 
though the  school  is,  unquestionably, 
much  older.  But,  attached  to  the  main 
building,  were  some  newer  rooms,  and 
the  school  was  rejoicing  in  a new  science 
building  of  two  rooms.  In  the  Chemistry 
room  a portable  blackboard  stood  on  its 
rack,  and  on  this  board  were  written 
in  chalk  the  words  of  the  Speech  Day 
song.  Our  Master  photographed  the 
room  and  the  board,  and  so  successfully 
did  he  do  it  that,  from  the  photograph  he 
has  written  out  the  wbrds  of  the  song. 

The  local  paper  gave  six  long  columns 


to  Speech  Day  of  that  year,  which  occa- 
sion seems  to  be  much  like  our  closing 
days  with  the  prize  announcements  of  our 
Prize  Declamation  and  with  long  speech- 
es by  the  Mayor  and  distinguished  schol- 
ars, and  with  the  reading  of  the  long  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The 
occasion  was  made  more  interesting  by 
some  French  and  English  dialogues  by 
the  boys,  and  by  the  reading  of  the 
honors  that  graduates  of  the  school  had 
received  in  the  year.  The  exercises  end- 
ed with  the  singing  of  Floreat  Bostonia 
and  the  national  anthem. 

The  sentiment  of  this  song  fits  so  well 
the  close  of  our  year  and  voices  so  well 
the  thought  of  the  first  class  that  we  have 
printed  it  in  full,  with  a version  made  by 
one  of  our  graduates.  Bostonia  is  OUR 
Latin  School,  too,  and  as,  in  going,  we, 
too,  “leave  school  days  behind,”  so  we 
most  affectionately  and  most  earnestly 
sing  in  our  hearts  of  the  beloved  school, 
Floreat  Bostonia. 

“So  say  we  all  of  us 
Both  great  and  small  of  us,” 

Long  may  our  Boston  Latin  School 
thrive,  “second  to  none  other.” 

Editors. 
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FLOREAT  BOSTONIA. 


Song  for  the  Graduation  Day,  Called  “Speech  Day,”  in  the  Latin  Grammar 

School,  Boston,  England. 


Floreat  Bostonia ! floreant  priores, 
Exempla  cjui  dedere  posteris ! 
Memores  quod  illi  fecerint  minores 
Vestigiis  sequamur  aemulis. 

Floreat  Bostonia ! 

Ne  cui  secunda  sit  laborandum  ! 

Floreat  Bostonia  ! floreant  futuri ! 

Nostrumque  servent  integram  decus, 
Faces  easdem  posteris  daturi 
Quas  nos  eundo  rite  tradimus. 


Floreat  Bostonia ! 

Ne  cui  secunda  sit  laborandum! 

Floreat  Bostonia ! floreant  parentes  . 

Nostri  salute  et  sorte  prospera  ! 
Instructores  corpora  atque  mentes 
Spe  nos  receptat  eras  domus  bona ! 

Floreat  Bostonia ! 

Ne  cui  secunda  sit  laborandum! 


FLOREAT  BOSTONIA. 

English  Version  by  H.  H.  Yeames,  B.  L.  S.,  ’91. 
Long  may  Boston  flourish!  and  the  former  generation, 
Who  good  example  gave  for  future  years, 
Grateful  memories  leaving!  So  let  us  with  emulation, 
Follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  peers. 

Long  may  Boston  flourish ! 

Second  to  none  other 
We  must  strive  to  keep  her ! 


Long  may  Boston  flourish ! and  the  coming  generation ! 

May  they  preserve  unstained  our  name  and  fame, 
Handing  on  the  torches  that  were  our  illumination, 
Which  we  now  in  going  duly  yield  to  them. 


Long  may  Boston  flourish ! 
Second  to  none  other 
We  must  strive  to  keep  her ! 


Long  may  Boston  flourish!  and  our  parents;  free  from  sorrow 
Be  their  lot  and  that  of  teachers  in  body  and  in  mind ! 

May  our  homes  receive  us  joyful  on  the  morrow, 

As  with  hope  of  future  days  we  leave  schooldays  behind ! 


Long  may  Boston  flourish ! 
We  must  strive  to  keep  her 
Second  to  none  other ! 
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THREE  JACKASSES 


While  lingering  about  the  tents  of  a 
circus  recently,  hoping  to  catch  a stray 
word  or  two  from  one  of  those  strange 
creatures,  the  circus  performers,  I 
chanced  to  overhear  a story  which 
pleased  me  mightily.  It  came  from  one 
of  the  smaller  tents ; being  drawn  thither 
by  the  speaker's  voice,  which,  by  the  way, 
sounded  as  though  its  owner  had  a bub- 
ble in  his  mouth,  I nestled  close  to  listen. 

Whether  it  began  with  “Once  upon  a 
time,”  or  “Many  years  ago,”  I cannot 
say,  but  anyhow,  it  seemed  to  be  an  ac- 
count of  the  story-teller’s  first  attempt 
at  circus-performing.  Here  it  is,  as  near- 
ly as  I can  remember  it : 

Well,  you  see,  Jerry,  Slats,  and  I 
were,  as  we  boys  used  to  say,  pretty  fiat 
on  the  seats  of  our  trousers.  In  other 
words,  we  needed  money ; and  you  know 
what  that  means  to  a schoolboy  when 
there's  a circus  coming  to  town.  But, 
however  flat  we  might  be  on  the  seats, 
our  trousers  were  long-legged  ones,  and 
as  we  boys  used  to  judge  one's  wisdom 
by  the  length  of  his  trouser-legs,  we  con- 
sidered ourselves  clever  enough  to  find 
a way  out  of  our  difficulty.  And  we  were 
not  much  mistaken,  for  a few  days  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  circus.  Jerry  be- 
thought himself  of  a wondrous  scheme 
by  which  we  would  surely  make  a “pock- 
et full.” 

Now  Jerry  was  a schemer,  but  some- 
how or  other  his  schemes  always  were 
bound  to  go  wrong.  Well,  we  remem- 
bered his  attempts  to  make  a fish  fly  by 
tying  feathers  to  their  fins ; to  make  hens 
hatch  educated  chickens  by  feeding  them 
on  brain-foods.  We  had  not  for  a mo- 


ment forgotten  the  disaster  that  befell 
us  when,  to  please  him,  we  had  helped 
him  tar  and  feather  farmer  Deedle's 
scare-crow.  Yet,  whenever  we  reminded 
him  of  these  things,  he  would  only  squint 
at  his  long-legged  trousers,  try  to  twirl 
a few  short  whiskers  that  had  already 
begun  to  sprout  under  his  freckled  nose, 
and  tell  us  that  when  he  had  done  these 
things,  he  had  been  "very  young,  very 
young  indeed." 

But  there  was  a “pocket-full”  in  this 
scheme,  and  so  Slats  and  I became  all  at- 
tention at  once.  It  was  to  be  a joke, — 
not  on  us,  of  course,  but  on  every  per- 
son from  whom  we  could  squeeze  a nick- 
el. Jerry  would  procure  a tent  which  he 
knew  he  could  borrow,  and  in  which  half 
a dozen  people  could  stand  almost  up- 
right at  ■ one  time ; this  tent  we  would 
plant  in  a conspicuous  place  near  the 
show-  grounds,  on  the  day  of  the  circus, 
and  hang  up  outside  a magnificent  por- 
trait of  a jackass.  This  would  serve  to 
draw  the  people's  attention,  and  arouse 
their  curiosity. 

But  then,  the  joke?  Why,  that  was 
easy.  One  of  us  would  don  a dunce’s 
cap,  and,  when  the  time  should  come 
would  be  led  by  a rope  from  behind  a 
screen  to  be  announced  to  the  audience  as 
the  Wonderful  Grinning  Jackass.  The 
people  would,  of  course,  see  the  joke, 
and  would  laugh  as  merrily  as  ever, 
while  we  became — well,  millionaires,  at 
least. 

For  a moment  after  Jerry  had  told 
us  this  scheme,  Slats  and  I were  com- 
pletely dumbfounded.  We  thought  the 
scheme  “immense,”  “superb,"  and  many 
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more  things,  and  we  said  so,  too,  al- 
though we  could  not  see  how  it  was  that 
Jerry  had  come  to  think  of  it,  for  his 
trouser-legs  were  no  longer  than  ours. 

Nevertheless,  here  was  the  scheme, 
but,  now,  who  would  be  the  jackass? 
That’s  where  the  kick  came  in.  I thought 
that  Slats  should,  Slat>  thought  that  Jer- 
ry should,  and  Jerry,  in  turn,  thought 
that  I should.  And  then  we  all  kicked 
worse  than  ever.  Finally,  however, 
knowing  well  that  Jerry  was  an  intoler- 
able scapegoat  and  Slats  a gormandizing 
hog,  I gave  up,  and  agreed  to  become  the 
jackass. 

And  then,  this  being  settled,  we  sat 
and  talked  until  late  in  the  evening,  dis- 
cussing and  arranging  our  plan,  and 
wondering  what  we  should  do  with  all 
the  money  we  should  make. 

At  this  point  the  story-teller  paused  a 
moment,  seemingly  to  refresh  himself 
with  something.  Whatever  that  some- 
thing might  have  been,  it  must  have 
burst  the  bubble  in  his  mouth,  for,  when 
he  continued,  he  spoke  more  clearly. 

Well,  the  day  of  the  circus  finally  came 
round,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
Jerry,  Slats,  and  I might  have  been  seen 
trudging  along  towards  the  show- 
grounds, with  o\ir  little  tent  and  our 
dunce's  cap.  Arriving  at  a suitable-look- 
ing place,  which  was,  I noticed  later, 
right  across  from  a high  fence  on  which 
was  painted  the  laughing  face  of  a man 
saying,  “It  makes  me  laugh,"  we  set  up 
the  tent,  hung  up  the  picture  of  the  jack- 
ass, and  got  ready  for  business.  Jerry 
stood  outside  the  tent,  ready  to  take  the 
people's  nickels;  1,  being  the  jackass,  sat 
behind  a screen,  in  the  tent,  waiting  an 
audience ; and  Slats  stood  near  by,  ready 
to  pull  me  from  my  place  of  concealment 
when  the  time  should  come. 


Thus  we  waited  patiently  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  suddenly  a little  boy 
came  in  and,  having  paid  his  nickel,  de- 
manded to  see  the  jackass.  Now,  this 
boy  was  a mere  shaver,  meek  as  a lamb, 
and  certainly  far  from  wise  since  he  did 
not  wear  long-legged  trousers.  Perceiv- 
ing this,  I grinned  happily  down  at  the 
little  rascal,  as  Slats  led  me  forth ; I al- 
most pitied  the  boy.  But,  dear  me,  what 
a scamp  he  was ! Why,  he  absolutely  re- 
fused to  believe  that  I was  a jackass. 
Even  though  I kicked  viciously,  he 
started  to  howl  so  grievously  that  we 
were  at  length  compelled  to  give  him  back 
his  money. 

After  this  violent  outburst  of  business, 
however,  several  hours  passed,  and  not  a 
soul  came  to  see  the  grinning  jackass. 
Little  by  little  I began  to  think  that  the 
joke  was  on  us,  on  me  in  particular ; and 
1 thought  so  none  the  less,  when,  on 
peeping  out  once  or  twice,  I perceived 
that  all  the  people  who  passed  seemed 
greatly  amused,  and  some  even  pointed 
their  fingers,  first  at  our  tent,  and  then 
at  the  funny  face  on  the  fence  across  the 
way,  which  was  forever  saying,  “It 
makes  me  laugh.” 

But  later  in  the  afternoon,  while  I sat 
dozing,  and  dreaming  that  I was  a little 
goose,  as  though  it  were  not  bad  enough 
to  be  a jackass,  Jerry  suddenly  thrust  his 
head  into  the  tent  and  told  us  to  get 
ready  quickly  for  there  was  a big  “bunch 
of  business  coming  straight  towards  us.” 
Thus  startled  from  my  nap,  for  a moment 
I did  not  know  whether  I was  beast,  fish, 
or  fool,  but  soon  I remembered  that  I was 
but  a poor  imitation  of  a jackass. 

Then,  peeping  out,  tremblingly  I beheld 
a man  making  right  for  us,  with  his  long, 
hideous  moustache  streaming  behind  in 
the  wind.  One  glance  and  then  I hurried 
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to  my  place  behind  the  screen  to  await 
his  coming. 

Soon  there  was  a humming  sound  as  of 
whispering  outside.  Surely,  he  was  com- 
ing in.  But  what  a frightfully  long  time 
he  took.  I began  to  think  that  he  might 
not  come  in  after  all.  Indeed,  I began  to 
hope  he  would  not.  But  then  the  hum- 
ming sound  suddenly  ceased ; someone 
was  coming  in.  Slats  grabbed  the  end  of 
my  rope,  ready  to  pull  me  forth.  My 
heart  was  in  my  mouth ; my  grit  was  in 
my  shoes.  What  if  that  terrible  man 
should  not  appreciate  our  joke!  What 
would  happen ! It  was  too  dreadful  to 
imagine.  Gracious  me,  if  1 had  waited 
another  moment  my  heart  would  have 
slipped  out  through  my  chattering  teeth, 
and  I should  have  been  left  heartless  for- 
ever more. 

But  I did  not  wait  another  moment  in 
suspense,  and  so  1 still  have  my  heart,  and 
it’s  in  the  right  place,  too,  I hope,  for  at 
that  moment  there  entered — not  the  man 
with  the  terrible  moustache,  God  bless 
him, — but  only  that  dear  old  scape-goat, 
Jerry. 

We  were  mighty  glad  to  see  him  I can 
tell  you,  and  many  a joyous  sigh  did  Slats 
and  I heave  when  he  appeared.  But 
Jerry  seemed  not  so  happy,  for  the  man 
with  the  moustache  had  really  been  a 
“special,”  and  not  a “big  bunch  of  busi- 


ness” as  he  had  supposed.  Since,  there- 
fore, Jerry  could  not  show  him  a written 
permission,  the  “special"  had  only  point- 
ed meaningly  to  his  little  tin  medal,  and 
uttered  the  two  words,  “beat  it.”  We 
knew  what  that  meant. 

And  so  we  began  to  take  down  our 
little  tent,  ’mid  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  a 
tormenting  crowd  that  had  now  gathered 
around  us.  And  as  we  started  oft"  with 
our  whole — what  do  you  call  it? — para- 
phernalia, or  something  like  that,  some 
son  of  a Sherlock  Holmes  cried  out, 
“Where's  the  jackass?” 

"Can't  you  see?”  cried  another,  “there 
are  three  of  them.”  And  the  crowd 
laughed  merrily. 

Again  the  story-teller  paused, — for  an- 
other bubble-breaker,  I suppose, — and, 
happening  to  look  up  from  where  I sat 
listening,  I was  horrified  to  see  approach- 
ing me,  one  of  those  unmerciful  and  un- 
shaven guards,  who  tickle  the  feelings  of 
all  found  peeping,  with  the  soft  end  of  a 
oaken  club.  He  had  espied  me ; and  so, 
not  having  a chew  of  tobacco  to  offer 
him,  I knew  that  my  only  chance  of 
safety  lay  in  taking  to  my  heels.  This 
I did,  therefore,  and  except  for  colliding 
with  numerous  ropes,  and  sadly  ripping 
my  bran-new  suit  I made  a successful  and 
almost  dignified  escape. 

C.  C.  P.,  ’ll. 


PRIZE  DECLAMATION 


On  Friday,  June  5,  occurred  the  annual 
Prize  Declamation.  The  day  being  ex- 
cellent, an  unusually  large  number  of 
guests  and  friends  of  the  school  was 
present.  Mr.  Capen’s  class  was  excused 


from  attending  school  as  he  was  to  act  as 
one  of  the  judges.  Many  of  the  pupils 
present  were  forced  to  give  up  their  seats 
to  accommodate  visitors. 

After  the  declamation  Mr.  Fiske  an- 


l 
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nounced  the  successful  competitors  for 
the  Lawrence  prizes.  As  each  boy’s 
name  was  read,  he  was  requested  to 
stand  in  his  place  until  the  list  was  com- 
pleted. Mayor  Hibbard,  the  honorary 
guest  of  the  school,  after  the  marks  of 
the  declaimers  had  been  computed, 
made  a short  address,  in  which  he  urged 
the  boys  to  use  their  declamatory  abili- 
ties for  professing  the  truth.  He  then 
read  the  names  of  the  winners  of  the 
declamation  prizes.  The  successful  de- 
claimers ascended  the  platform  and 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Hibbard.  After 
the  judges  had  been  conducted  out  of 
the  hall  by  the  ushers,  the  exercises  were 
completed. 

The  judges  and  the  remarks  made  on 
the  printed  program  about  each  were 
as  follows : — 

HODJE  CANDIDATOS  DIIVDICA- 
BVNT 

Vrbis  Bostoniae  Praefectus 
Georgivs-Albee  Hibbard 
Magnis  in  laboribus  perficiendis  non 
solum  Maior  scd  Maximvs 
et 

Hi  VI R I PRAECLARI  quibus  Schola 
MATER  erat  omnibus 

Huius  Scholae  magister  maximus  natu, 
CAROLVS  - IACOBVS  CAPEN 

cuius  oculi  occasionc  data  usque 
ad  hoc  tempus  at  solcbant  ardent 
Advocatus  et  consili  magni  et  virtutis, 
IOHANNES - DVNCAN BRYANT 
in  quo  habemus  veteris  disciplinae 
exempluni  illustrissirnum 
Vir  incorruptus  atque  integer,  THO- 
MAS - PRINCE  BEAL 

qiti  fluminis  Pactoli  cursus  bene 
novit 

Pastor  venerandus,  REVBEN  KID- 
NER 


cui  a puero  data  cst  facniias  clo- 
quendi 

Yir  negotiis  magnis  deditus.  GODE- 
FRIDVS  - MICHAEL  HYAMS 

qui  in  homines  miseros  atque  calam- 
itosos  sc  praebet  egregie  miseri- 
cordcm 

Professor  in  disciplinis  mathematicis 
versatus,  GVILIELMVS  - FOGG  OS- 
GOOD 

qui  bene  et  urbane  his  studiis  gram- 
maticis  gratias  a (jit 
Advocatus  iuris  consultus,  FRANCIS- 
CVS  - RICARDVS  lONES. 

a magistris  in  memoria  tenaci  habi- 
tus 

Musices  professor  doctus  atque  eru- 
ditus, 

LEO -RICH  LEWIS 

qui  arte  divina  terrae  hiios  in 
caelum  tollcrc  consuevit 
Medicus  arte  insignis,  GVILIELMVS- 
IOSEPHVS  GALL  I VAN 

qui  quondam  ex  consensu  civiuni 
Scholarum  Curator  factus  Cura- 
toribus  decore  praeerat 
Negotiorum  publicorum  adiutor  util- 
issimus,  I ACOB V S- ALBERT V S DOR- 
SEY 

qui  homnibus  indigentibus  animoque 
propc  fractis  benigne  facit 
Advocatus  in  arte  exercitatus,  GVTDO- 

ALPHONSVS  HAM 

qui  sivc  in  foro  pro  populo  Ameri- 
cano dicat  sivc  pro  cive  uno  ad 
causam  summas  vires  adhibet 


Lawrence  Prizes,  Boston  Latin  School, 
June  5,  1908. 

I.  For  Excellence  in  Classics: 

Constantine  Edward  Maguire,  Robert 
Wiener,  Harold  Joseph  Rosatto,  George 
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Hussey  Gifford,  Henry  Augustus  Brick- 
ley,  Frederick  Joseph  Van  Etten,  James 
Denvir  Ryan,  Elmore  Theodore  Cohen, 
Leon  Mundell  Farrin,  Murray  Froth- 
ingham  Hall,  Samuel  Silverman,  Ber- 
nard Z.  Nelson,  Charles  Plimpton  Ken- 
dall, John  Joseph  Keeffe,  William  Vin- 
cent McKenney,  Henry  Hoyt  Carpen- 
ter, Henry  Clifford  Bean,  Harry  For- 
man, Russell  Hubbard  White 

I I . For  Excellence  in  Modern  Studies : 
William  Hanson  Bixby,  Charles  Oliver 

Pengra,  Hamilton  Vaughan  Bail,  Cole- 
man Silbert,  Aleph  Edgar  Clarence  Oli- 
ver, Alfred  William  Devine,  Louis  Gor- 
don, Robert  Gardiner  Wilson,  Jr.,  My- 
ron Whitlock  Adams,  Frost  Spaulding 
Rollins,  William  Horace  Davidson,  Har- 
old Artemus  Packard,  Manus  John  Fish, 
Jr.,  Winchester  Clifton  Packard,  John 
W helan  Keveney,  Frederick  James  Gil- 
lis,  Edmond  Harris  Healy,  Edward  Eu- 
gene Devlin,  Philip  Edwin  Hulburd. 

III.  For  Excellence  in  Declamation: 
First  Prize,  Henry  Hitt  Crane. 

Second  Prize,  Arthur  Dexter  Brigham. 
Third  Prize,  Lewis  Newkirk  Stanton. 
Special  Prizes,  Francis  Gerard  Mon- 
tague, Lawrence  Otto  Schwab. 

IV.  For  Excellence  in  Reading: 

First  Prize,  Herbert  Winslow  Smith  ; 

Second  Prize,  Henry  Hitt  Crane ; Third 
Prize,  Arthur  Dexter  Brigham. 

V.  For  General  Excellence  in  Con- 

duct and  Studies : 

Charles  Plimpton  Kendall,  Elmore 
Theodore  Cohen,  Manus  John  Fish,  Jr., 
Carl  Sumner  Fleming,  Henry  Hoyt  Car- 
penter, Joseph  Robert  Fleming,  Henry 
Clifford  Bean,  James  Alexander  Elliot, 
Frederick  James  Gillis,  George  Hussey 
Gifford,  Malcolm  Justin  Logan.  Leo  Al- 
oysius  O’Leary,  Winchester  Clifton 
Packard. 


\ i.  For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fi- 
delity : 

Francis  Ambrose  Whiteley,  Almy 
Dwight  Washburn,  Grover  John  Sho- 
riolm,  John  Joseph  Connelley,  Jr.,  Fred- 
erick Theodore  Henry  Wurl,  Samuel 
Rubin,  Arthur  James  Mannix,  Joseph 
Russell  Cotton,  Trevor  Washington 
Hitchcock  Swett,  Wilfred  Frederick 
Kelley,  Charles  Christian  Peterson,  Ed- 
ward W heeler  Wilder,  Ernest  Roscoe 
Caverlv,  John  Eugene  Imparato,  Edward 
Joseph  Wall,  Francis  Xavier  O'Brien, 
James  Herbert  Flynn,  Arthur  Russell 
Wyzanski,  Louis  John  Schmitt. 

VII.  For  a Translation  from  Latin  into 

English : 

Robert  Wiener. 

VIII.  For  Military  Drill: 

(These  prizes  were  won  and  awarded 
in  May). 

IX.  Gardner  Prize: 

Constantine  Edward  McGuire. 

X.  Derby  Medal : 

Robert  Wiener. 


Honorable  Mention  for  Conspicuous 
Records  During  the  Entire  Course. 

( 1 ) Of  Perfection  in  Attendance  : 
Walker  Leighton  Chamberlain,  4 years, 

Frederick  Philomen  Donovan,  4 years, 
Robert  Williams  Gray,  5 years,  William 
Stanislaus  Lenihan,  5 years. 

(2)  Of  Conduct  Above  Criticism: 
Walker  Leighton  Chamberlain,  4 years, 

Robert  Williams  Gray,  5 years,  William 
Stanislaus  Lenihan,  5 years,  Constantine 
Edward  McGuire,  4 years,  Irving  Gran- 
ville Rouillard,  4 years,  Herbert  Winslow 
Smith,  5 years,  Frederick  William  Stu- 
art, J r.,  4 years,  Almy  Dwight  Wash- 
burn. 4 years,  Tiobert  Wiener,  4 years. 


- 
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MEMORIAL  DAY 


The  exercises  in  honor  of  Memorial 
Day  were  in  the  Hall  the  first  hour  of 
Thursday,  May  28.  Mr.  J.  K.  Richard- 
son, Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin, 
made  the  address,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Hattie  of  Gettysburg  as  he  saw  it. 
The  address  was  ex  tempore  and  was  in- 
tensely interesting,  having  behind  it  the 
“real  thing”  in  the  man  and  his  experi- 
ences, and  being  rich  in  matter  and  fine 
in  form.  We  cannot  report  the  sub- 
stance, but  we  want  to  report  the  lessons 
which  Mr.  Richardson  drew  from  his 
story. 

“First,  Gettysburg  was  an  illustration 
of  what  young  men,  banded  together  in 
a good  cause,  can  accomplish,  for  Gettys- 
burg was  fought  and  won  by  boys ; f>3 
per  cent,  of  all  the  Union  soldiers  on  that 
field  were  less  than  21  years  of  age. 

“I  often  think  as  I look  over  the  school 
assembled  in  this  hall  on  a Monday  morn- 
ing what  a tremendous  power  here  is  for 
good  or  evil.  If  all  the  boys  who  hear 
my  voice  today  should  resolve  and  keep 
their  resolution,  to  live  a life  of  private 
integrity  and  civic  righteousness,  this  old 
city  of  Boston  would  feel  the  uplift  for 
the  next  fifty  years.  You  boys  little  rea- 
lize the  power  which  lies  just  beyond  your 
finger  tips,  if  only  some  common  impulse 
would  stir  you  to  reach  out  your  hands 
and  grasp  it. 

“Second.  Another  quality  whose  value 
was  accentuated  by  the  experiences  of 
Gettysburg  was  what  I may  call  effi- 
ciency, the  quality  of  being  up  to  the  oc- 
casion. It  was  conspicuous  for  its  pres- 
ence and  its  absence.  As  an  example 
of  the  former  take  the  quick  discovery  by 
Gen.  Warren  of  the  danger  at  Little 


Round  Top  and  the  prompt  measures  he 
took  to  meet  it ; take  the  hurried  march 
and  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  and  the  equally  opportune  arrival 
of  the  Sixth  Corps ; as  instances  of  the 
latter,  the  blundering  move  of  Gen. 
Sickles,  and  his  leaving  Little  Round  Top 
unguarded,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  failure 
of  the  Union  Generals  to  destroy  Gen. 
Lee's  army  on  the  North  Bank  of  the 
Potomac. 

“Now  there  are  boys  in  this  school 
who,  so  far  as  boys  can  be,  are  always 
equal  to  the  occasion.  For  them  a duty 
assigned  is  a duty  done,  done  on  time, 
done  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  done 
with  every  mark  of  cheerful  obedience. 
There  are  others — let  me  speak  plainly 
in  this  matter — whose  work  is  done 
grudgingly,  done  too  late,  perhaps  not 
done  at  all ; principles  of  conduct,  whose 
necessity  is  patent  to  all,  persistently  neg- 
lected, perhaps  openly  defied.  You  think, 
boys,  these  things  are  matters  of  small 
importance?  I tell  you  that  in  the  great 
battle  of  life  they  spell  out  defeat  just  as 
truly  as  they  would  on  a field  which 
should  be  decided  by  a contest  of  arms. 

“Another  matter  of  which  1 will  speak 
is  the  proper  use  of  silent  influence.  The 
Sixth  Corps,  though  it  did  not  fire  a shot 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  did  us  almost 
as  much  service  by  the  moral  support  of 
its  presence  as  it  could  have  done  by  vol- 
leys of  musketry  and  artillery. 

“Now  if  all  the  well-intentioned  and 
morally  upright  boys  in  this  school 
would  set  the  barrier  of  silent  scorn 
against  all  that  is  mean,  and  base  and 
low,  then  the  two  great  sins  of  school- 
boy life, — and  now  I am  going  to  call 
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things  by  their  right  names — lying  and 
cheating,  would  be  banished  from  these 
halls  within  a week,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage and  comfort  of  us  all,  and  to  the 
moral  tone  and  uplift  of  this  whole 
place. 

"One  thing  more  and  I shall  have  done. 
The  campaign  of  Gettysburg  was  not 
driven  to  a finish.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
beginning  of  the  end, — it  was  the  top  of 
a slope,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  Peters- 
burg and  Appomattox  ; but  it  should  have 
been  a finality  in  itself.  And  because  it 
was  not  made  so,  thousands  of  men  have 


been  sleeping  beneath  the  sods  of  Vir- 
ginia for  more  than  forty  years. 

"Now,  boys,  let  me  leave  with  you  this 
admonition : Whenever  you  have  put 
your  hand  to  a worthy  task,  whether  it 
be  the  preparation  of  some  exercise 
while  you  continue  in  this  school,  or 
some  object  which  shall  claim  your 
attention  after  your  days  at  study 
are  all  over,  never  let  up  till  you  have 
reached  the  climax  of  your  labors.  Al- 
ways, ALWAYS,-  drive  your  efforts 
home.” 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  CAT 


The  sanctum  clock  struck  three.  This 
sounds  a good  deal  like  the  beginning  of 
a baseball  game,  but  it  is  only  another  of 
the  many  episodes  of  the  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum. The  day  was  warm,  and  so  was 
the  office  Cat,  who  was  the  sole  occupant 
of  the  Sanctum.  Instead  of  the  usual 
happy  expression  on  the  Cat's  face,  there 
was  one  of  sorrow  and  dejection,  for  the 
day  had  come  when  the  1908  Register 
mascot  was  to  pass  away.  This  is  the 
inevitable  rule,  for  each  staff  has  a new 
mascot,  and,  if  the  1909  staff  were  to 
have  a Teddy  Bear  or  an  African  Lion 
for  its  mascot,  there  would  be  some  con- 
fusion when  the  Cat  appeared  to  claim 
its  former  seat  on  the  desk. 

As  the  Cat  was  musing  on  the  nearness 
of  the  time  when  he  was  to  join  the  Mas- 
cot Alumni  in  the  form  of  a shade — for 
all  mascots  become  shades  after  leaving 
the  Sanctum,  the  E.  I.  C.  entered  briskly 
and  seated  himself,  in  a business-like 
manner,  at  his  desk.  Whipping  out  his 
trusty  knife  he  sharpened  his  still  more 
trusty  blue  pencil,  and  then  began  to  mu- 
tilate a manuscript, — with  the  pencil,  not 


the  knife.  Ever  and  anon  he  playfully 
kicked  the  Cat  on  the  shins,  and  said 
"What's  the  matter,  Kittie?"  when  he 
emitted  yowls  of  pain  and  anger.  He 
was  just  looking  about  for  something  to 
tie  on  the  Cat's  tail,  intending  to  make 
him  run  down  the  empty  corridor  with 
a clattering  can  dangling  behind  him, 
when  the  B.  M.  and  the  two  E "s  entered. 

“Greetings,  little  one,"  said  the  B.  M. 
"I  bear  good  news.  Swift  winged  fame 
has  it  that  the  marks  are  all  in  for  the 
year,  and  that  the  Register  staff  is  soon 
to  divide  the  profits  of  the  season.” 

‘‘Profits?”  asked  the  E.  I.  C.  in  sur- 
prise, as  the  two  E.’s  began  to  dip  the 
Cat's  tail  in  the  ink,  to  see  it  spatter 
when  he  shook  himself.  “What  on 
earth  are  profits,  anyhow?  If  there  is, 
however,  fifty  cents  or  less,  (accent  on 
the  less),  in  the  treasury,  I believe  that 
I shall  endeavor  to  put  it  to  good  use.” 

“I  suppose  you  will  start  a fund  for 
aged  and  helpless  Editors-in-chief,”  sar- 
castically observed  the  B.  M. 

As  he  was  speaking,  the  door  slowly 
opened,  and  the  Shade  of  the  Horse 
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stalked  in,  followed  by  the  Puerp.  The 
E.  I.  C.  bowed  low  before  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  '01  and  '02  Regis- 
ter staff's. 

“Hail!”  said  the  Horse,  lashing  its  tail. 

“Hail!”  cried  the  Puerp,  in  a shadowy 

tone. 

"All  Hail !”  answered  the  E.  I.  C. 
"My!  What  a 'hail'  storm!”  snickered 
E.  Number  ( )ne. 

“The  time  has  come,"  said  the  Horse, 
solemnly,  "for  the  Cat  to  depart  to  the 
realms  of  the  Shades.” 

The  Cat  meekly  bowed  his  head. 

"By  the  way,"  asked  the  Horse,  "did 
the  two  E.’s  write  anything  for  the  Reg- 
ister this  year?” 

“Yes,  once,”  answered  the  E.  1.  C., 
smiling,  “and  E.  Number  One  will  never 
forget  my  editorial  blue  pencil.” 

"Yes,  and  will  you  ever  forget  the  edi- 
torial blue  eye  1 gave  you?”  queried  the 
“husky"  E.,  with  a far-away  look  in  his 
eyes. 

All  this  time,  E.  Number  Two  was 
writing,  in  a flowing  hand,  a little  ef- 
fusion for  the  June  Register,  lie  wrote 
in  a flowing  hand  because  he  was  using 
watered  ink. 


Suddenly  the  E.  1.  C.  noticed  that  the 
Puerp  was  looking  at  the  Cat  askance. 
The  Puerp  growled  the  shadow  of  a 
growl,  and  dashed  at  the  terrified  Cat, 
and  a scuffle  ensued.  The  Cat  was  un- 
harmed at  the  end  of  the  excitement,  be- 
cause, since  the  Puerp  was  a shade,  he 
could  harm  no  material  body.  There  was 
a terrible  change  in  the  Cat,  however.  He 
stood  beside  the  Puerp,  and  became  a 
light  grey  color,  and  then  a shadowy 
white. 

The  E.  I.  C.  became  frightened  and 
tried  to  place  his  hand  on  the  Cat,  but,  to 
his  surprise,  his  hand  passed  through  the 
body  of  the  Cat,  and  encountered  no  re- 
sistance whatever. 

The  Horse  slowly  turned  and  glanced 
at  the  Cat.  “At  last  the  Cat  is  not  of  this 
mundane  sphere.  He  is  one  of  the 
Shades,  and  can  remain  here  no  longer,” 
he  said.  “He  is  privileged  to  return  once 
every  June  with  us  to  visit  the  Sanctum 
and  take  away  another  mascot  to  the  land 
of  the  Shades.” 

Slowly  the  three  Shades  passed  out 
of  the  Sanctum,  and  the  E.  I.  C.  sat  and 
pondered. 

C.  F.  H.,  '08. 


CLASS  RECORD 


Allen,  Arnold  Noble.  Entered  school  in 
1904  in  O.  C.  class  from  Longfellow 
School,  Roslindale.  Prizes;  Fidelity, 
1906.  Left  before  graduating  on  ac- 
count of  sickness. 

Amadou,  Arthur  Franklin.  Entered  in 
5th  class  in  1902  from  the  Lincoln 
Grammar  School,  Melrose.  Athletic 
record : full-back  on  school  football 
team,  1905-7,  member  crew  1905-7. 

Bernard,  Norman.  Entered  in  6th  class 


in  1902  from  the  Bigelow  Grammar 
School.  Asst.  Business-Manager,  B. 
L.  S.  “Register.” 

Bixby,  William  Hanson.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1904  from  the  Lincoln  School, 
S.  Boston.  Prizes:  1st  prize  in  read- 
ing-, 1907,  2d  prize  in  reading,  1906, 
modern  study  prize,  1908,  member  B. 
L.  S.  Glee  Club,  1905-6-7. 

Brigham,  Arthur  Dexter.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1904  from  the  Henry  L.  Pierce 
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Grammar  School.  Prizes : third  in 
declamation,  1907.  Captain  Co.  G. 
1908.  Member  photograph  committee. 

Brooks,  John  Joseph.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1904  from  Chapman  School,  E. 
Boston. 

Chamberlin,  Walker  Leighton.  Entered 
O.  C.  class  in  1904  from  the  Washing- 
ton Allston  School,  Allston.  Lieut. 
Co.  C.  1908.  Member  B.  L.  S.  Glee 
Club,  1908. 

Clausmeyer,  Ernest  Paul.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1904  from  the  Longfellow 
School,  Roslindale.  Fidelity  prize, 
1908. 

Dobbyn,  John  Francis,  Jr.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1904  from  the  Prescott  School, 
Charlestown.  Prizes  : Classical  in  1905. 
Lieut,  in  Co.  H,  1908. 

Donovan,  Francis  Philomen.  Entered 
O.  C.  class  in  1904  from  the  Warren 
School,  Charlestown.  Capt.  Co.  D, 
1907.  Capt.  Co.  E in  1908.  Member 
B.  L.  S.  dance  committee. 

Elcock,  Walter  Benjamin.  Entered  5th 
class  in  1901  from  the  Roger  Clay 
School,  Dorchester.  Athletic  record : 
Capt.  football  team,  1907.  Member 
football  team,  1904-5-6.  Catcher 
on  baseball  team,  1905,  1907,  1908. 
Member  Class  dance  committee. 

Fitzpatrick,  Thomas  Blake.  Entered  6th 
class  in  1902  from  the  Phillips  School. 
Manager  baseball  team,  1908.  Capt. 
Co.  F.  1st  Junior  prize,  Major  2d  Bat. 
Member  photograph  committee. 

Gillis,  Florance  Martin.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1904  from  Phillips  Brooks 
School,  Roxburv.  Lieut.  Co.  F.  1st 
Junior  prize,  whence  Adjt.  2d  Bat. 

Goldsbury,  James  Edward.  Entered  6th 
class  in  1902  from  the  Warren  School, 
Charlestown.  Prizes : Fidelity  in  1905 

Goodwin,  Thomas  Gregory.  Entered 


from  Leo  XIII.  School,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Member  track  team,  1907,  1908.  Edi- 
tor B.  L.  S.  “Register,”  1907,  1908. 
Chairman  photograph  committee. 

Gray,  Robert  Williams.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1903  from  the  Dwight  School, 
Boston.  Prizes:  Fidelity  in  1904. 

Hale,  George  Raymond.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1904  from  the  Thomas  N. 
Hart  School,  South  Boston.  Lieut. 
Co.  A,  1908.  Member  pin  committee. 
Football  team,  1908. 

Hennessey,  Charles  Frederick.  Entered 
6th  class  in  1901  from  Henry  L.  Pierce 
School,  Dorchester.  Editor  B.  L.  S. 
“Register,"  1908.  Member  B.  L.  S. 
Glee  Club,  1906-7-8.  Lieut.  Co.  E, 
1908.  Member  B.  L.  S.  dance  com- 
mittee. Class  Prophet. 

Kavenagh,  Charles  John.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1904  from  the  Phillips  Brooks 
School,  Roxbury.  Member  Class  dance 
committee. 

Keliher,  John  Joseph.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1904  from  the  Dwight  School. 

Kennedy,  Joseph  Patrick.  Entered  6th 
class  in  1901  from  the  Assumption 
School.  President  of  the  Class  of 
1908.  Capt.  Co.  B.  1st  Senior  prize 
winner.  Colonel  2d  Reg.  B.  S.  C.  Capt. 
baseball  team,  1907,  1908,  played  1st 
base.  Manager  football  team,  1906, 
1907. 

Kennedy,  William  Henry  Joseph.  En- 
tered O.  C.  class  in  1903  from  the 
Dwight  Grammar  School. 

Lenihan,  William  Stanilaus.  Entered  5th 
class  in  1903  from  the  Hugh  O’Brien 
School,  Roxbury.  Prizes:  Modern  in 
1904,  Fidelity  in  1907.  Quarter- 
master 2d  Reg.  B.  S.  C.,  1908.  Mem- 
ber B.  L.  S.  dance  committee. 

Leonard,  Thomas  Joseph.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1902  from  the  Agassiz  Gram- 
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mar  School.  Prizes : Classical  in  1906. 
Levy,  Harold  Marc.  Entered  6th  class 
in  1901  from  the  Dudley  School,  Rox- 
bury.  Frizes : Classical  in  1905.  Lieut. 
Co.  D.  2d  Senior  prize  winner.  Capt. 
Co.  D,  1908. 

McGuire,  Constantine  Edward.  Entered 
O.  C.  class  in  1904  from  the  Rice 
School,  South  End.  Prizes : Fidelity 
in  1907,  Classical,  1908. 

Merrick,  Charles  Frank,  Jr.  Entered  O. 
C.  class  in  1903  from  the  Washington 
Allston  School,  Allston.  Lieut.  Co. 
G,  1908. 

Monahan,  Roy  Philip.  Entered  6th 
class  in  1902  from  the  Bennett  School, 
Brighton.  Lieut.  Co.  E.  1st  Junior 
prize  winner.  Capt.  Co.  F,  1908. 
Member  Class  Day  committee. 

Moore,  Louis  Frederick.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1903  from  the  Matthews 
School,  Dorchester.  Lieut.  Co.  C, 
1908.  Member  football  team,  1907,  and 
basket-ball  team,  1908. 

Packard,  Eabyan.  Entered  6th  class  in 
1902  from  the  Washington  Allston 
School,  Allston.  Capt.  Co.  C,  1908. 
Prizes : Classical  in  1903-4-5-6;  Ap- 
probation in  1903.  Member  Class  Day 
committee  and  class  dance  committee. 
Pengra,  Charles  ( )liver.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1904  from  the  Phillips  Brook- 
School,  Roxbury.  Class  Secretary. 
Class  Orator.  Prizes:  Modern  in  1906, 
Classical  in  1907.  Lieut,  in  Co.  G. 
Manager  track  team,  1908. 

Robert,  Arnold  August,  Jr.  Entered  O. 
C.  class  in  1903  from  the  Longfellow 
School  of  Roslindale.  Prizes  : Modern. 
1906. 

Rouillard,  Irving  Granville.  Entered  O. 
C.  class  in  1904  from  the  Palm  Street 
School,  Bangor,  Me.  Won  highest 
rank  on  entrance  “exams,”  Member 


B.  L.  S.  championship  basket-ball 
team,  1907,  1908.  Chairman  Class 
Day  committee.  Lieut.  Co.  E,  1908. 

Seavey,  Charles  Melvin.  Entered  5th 
class  in  1902  from  the  George  Putnam 
School,  Roxbury.  Center  on  school 
fotball  team,  1906,  1907.  Member  of 
Class  Day  committee. 

Simons,  Elmore  Gove.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1902  from  Phillips  School, 
West  End.  Lieut.  Co.  H,  '07. 

Simpson,  John  Aquinas.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1903  from  the  Emerson  School, 
East  Boston.  Was  absent  from  school 
one  entire  year.  Manager  tennis  team, 
1908.  Capt.  Co.  I,  which  won  second 
junior  prize. 

Smith,  Herbert  Winslow.  Entered  5th 
class  in  1903  from  the  Christopher 
Gibson  School,  Dorchester.  Prizes: 
Clas:  ical,  1904,  Modern,  1905,  Appro- 
bation, 1905.  English  Essay,  1905, 
Modern,  1907,  First  Reading,  1908. 
Editor-in-chief  of  B.  L.  S.  “Register,” 
1908. 

Stanton,  Lewis  Newkirk.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1904  from  the  Edward  Everett 
School,  Dorchester.  Captain  B.  L.  S. 
track  team,  1908.  Member  of  track 
team  in  1906,  1907.  Member  of  B.  L. 
S.  football  team.  1907.  Business  Man- 
ager B.  L.  S.  “Register,”  1908.  Capt. 
Co.  A,  1908.  Chairman  B.  L.  S.  dance 
committee. 

Stuart,  Frederick  William,  Jr.  Entered 
O.  6 . class  in  1904  from  the  Thomas 
X.  Hart  School,  South  Boston.  Young- 
est member  of  class.  Capt.  Co.  LI, 
1908. 

I hompson,  Charles  Francis.  Entered  O. 

C.  class  in  1903  from  the  Rice  Gram- 
mar School.  Member  B.  L.  S.  foot- 
ball team,  1904-5-6-7.  Soloist  of  Class 
Song.  Won  shot-put  two  years. 
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Yieth,  Henry  Philip,  Jr.  Entered  O.  C. 
class  in  1904  from  the  Prince  School, 
Back  Bay.  Prizes : Classical  and  Ap- 
probation, 1905.  Capt.  Co.  D.  2d 
Senior  prize  winner  Major  1st  Bat- 
tallion,  1908.  Member  pin  committee. 
Washburn,  Altny  Dwight.  Entered  4th 
class  in  1904  from  Concord,  Mass. 
Prizes:  Modern,  1906,  1907.  Lieut. 
Co.  D,  2d  and  Senior  prize,  whence 
Adjt.  1st  Bat.,  1908. 

Whiteley,  Francis  Ambrose.  Entered  O. 
C.  class  in  1903  from  the  Lowell 
School.  Prizes  : Classical,  1906-7-8. 


Wiener,  Robert.  Entered  O.  C.  class  in 
1904  from  the  George  Putnam  School, 
Roxbury.  Class  Poet.  Prizes : Fidel- 
ity, 1906,  Classical,  1908,  Derby  Medal, 
1908,  Latin  Translation,  1908,  Classi- 
cal, 1908.  Lieut.  Co.  H,  1908. 

Woodward,  Wilbur  Charles.  Entered 
5th  class  in  1903  from  the  Williams 
School,  Chelsea.  Member  B.  L.  S. 
fotball  team,  1907.  Member  B.  L.  S. 
Glee  Club,  1906-7-8.  Member  Class 
Day  committee. 


N OTPS 


FIELD  DAY. 

Though  somewhat  threatening  at  first 
the  weather  of  Friday,  May  29,  turned 
out  to  be  ideal,  and  the  annual  parade  of 
the  Boston  School  Cadets  was  held  with 
great  success. 

As  usual  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
boys  were  all  along  the  road  and  in  the 
Common.  Of  course,  the  girls  of  the 
high  schools  turned  out  in  large  numbers, 
happy,  first,  because  there  was  no  school, 
and  second,  because  their  long-looked-for 
opportunity  of  cheering  on  their  school- 
mate-soldiers  had  arrived. 

On  the  Common  the  regular  review  of 
the  School  Committee  took  place.  Lunch- 
eon was  served  here  to  the  cadets.  The 
one  disappointment,  as  the  boys  said,  was 
the  absence  of  ice  cream. 

Co.  C of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  un- 
der Capt.  Packard,  held  the  honor  posi- 
tion of  escorting  the  colors. 

Below  are  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
our  regiment,  after  promotion. 

Col.  Kennedy’s  Staff. 

J.  P.  Kennedy,  Colonel. 

J.  A.  Sheehan,  '06,  Adjutant. 


W.  S.  Lenihan,  Quartermaster. 

D.  1.  Crowley,  Regimental  Adjutant. 

C.  F.  Hennessey,  Lieutenant. 

Maj.  Yieth’s  Staff. 

H.  P.  Yieth,  Jr.,  Major,  1st.  Battalion. 

A.  D.  Washburn,  Battalion  Adjutant. 

L.  F.  Moore,  Lieutenant. 

Maj.  Fitzpatrick’s  Staff. 

T.  B.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Major,  2d  Bat- 
talion. 

F.  M.  Gillis,  Battalion  Adjutant. 

J.  A.  McKenna,  Lieutenant. 

When  Col.  Kennedy  took  command 
of  the  brigade,  Maj.  Yieth  moved  to  the 
Colonel's  place,  Major  Fitzpatrick  mov- 
ing to  Major  Yieth’s  position.  Captain 
Simpson  of  Co.  I,  becoming  Major  of 
2d.  Battalion. 

Lieutenant  Shaw  took  command  of 
Co.  I. 


A memorial  window  has  been  put  in 
a Milton  church  to  the  memory  of  Jona- 
than Belcher,  tie  is  in  our  Latin  School 
Catalogue  as  of  the  year  1689,  when  he 
was  seven  years  old. 
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1 his  inscription  for  the  window  tells 
his  story : 

1682— 1757. 

LOYAL  AU  MORT. 

In  Memory  of 
JONATHAN  BELCHER. 

Born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1699. 
Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief 
of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  of  New  Hampshire,  1730-1741,  and 
of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  1746- 
1757.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
he  procured  the  charter  of  Princeton 
College,  and  bequeathed  to  it  his  library. 
He  died  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
and  by  his  own  desire  he  was  buried  in 
his  native  town  of  Cambridge.  This  tab- 
let is  in  a church  built  on  what  was  once 
his  farm,  erected  by  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  Massachusetts,  anno  domini  MDCCC- 
VIII. 


John  Morton  Clinch,  B.  L.  S.  '50,  for 
fifty  years  a member  of  the  firm  of  Wil- 
liam Bond  & Son,  died  in  Cambridge, 
May  2,  1908. 


The  following  is  the  order  of  examina- 
tions at  Harvard : 

Monday,  June  22. 

9-10  Elementary  Physics. 

11  1-2-1  Elementary  Algebra. 

2-4  Geometry. 

4 3-4-6  1-4  Elementary  French. 
Tuesday,  June  23. 

8 1-2-10  1-2  Elementary  English. 

1 3-4  - 3 3-4  Elementary  Latin. 

4-6  Advanced  Latin. 

Wednesday,  June  24. 

9 1-4  - 10  3-4  Elementary  History. 
11-1  Advanced  French. 

3 3-4  - 5 3-4  Elementary  Greek. 


Thursday,  June  25. 

1 1-2  - 3 1-2  Advanced  Greek. 


C.  S.  Oakman,  B.  L.  S.  ’96,  Harvard 
'00,  has  recently  been  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Michigan. 


Mrs.  Gustavus  Play,  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
has  given  to  the  Harvard  Library,  in 
fulfillment  of  the  request  of  her  husband, 
the  late  Gustavus  Hay,  B.  L.  S.  '46,  of 
the  Harvard  Class  of  1850,  M.  D.  1857 
a number  of  mathematical  books  col- 
lected by  him. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 
Gay,  of  Boston,  through  her  sons,  Fred- 
erick Lewis  Gay,  Harvard  78,  B.  L.  S. 
74,  and  Ernest  Lewis  Gay,  Harvard  ’97, 
B.  L.  S.  '93,  the  Harvard  Library  has 
lately  received  a valuable  and  interesting 
addition  of  books.  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Gay  at 
the  same  time  added  to  the  gift  a number 
of  volumes  from  his  own  library. 


AS  A PHOTOGRAPH  SEES  US. 

The  other  day  a man,  laden  with  a 
great,  ungainly  bundle,  sailed  up  to 
school.  Well,  of  course,  he  did  not  ex- 
actly sail  up;  he  just  travelled  upon  one 
of  the  street-railway  “boots.”  This  man 
was  accompanied  by  another  human  bi- 
ped, who  was  burdened  with  a queer- 
looking object  on  the  end  of  three  sticks. 
V hen  these  two  human  express-wagons 
had  navigated  as  far  as  the  Latin  School 
they  stopped.  What  a commotion  their 
appearance  caused ! All  the  fellows  ot 
the  first-class,  that  is,  all  the  first-class 
fellows,  rushed  out  and  sat  on  the  stone 
stairs!  And  what  do  you  think  of  it? 
A whole  bunch  of  teachers,  six  or  seven 
of  them,  followed  them  out  and  then 
stood  there,  without  saying  a word! 
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After  a while  one  of  the  two  men  stuck 
his  head  under  a blanket  and  then  said, 
“See  the  birdie?”  Everybody  looked 
down  the  street  but  did  not  see  anything 
that  should  excite  any  interest,  and  finally 
quiet  was  restored.  Then  something 
went  click,  and  the  man  said,  “That’ll  be 
all  to-day."  The  crowd  dwindled  away, 
leaving  the  class-president  talking  to  the 
clarion-voiced  photographer.  The  pho- 
tographer seemed  a nice  fellow,  very 
much  interested  in  the  president.  When, 
however,  the  photographer  suggested 
that  the  president  convey  the  bundle 
which  held  the  plates  and  other  heavy 
things  down  the  street,  several  hundred 
yards,  the  president  laughed  a hollow 
laugh  and  pointed  out  the  chairman  of 
the  Photograph  Committee.  That  worthy 
gentleman,  however,  had  business  inside 
the  school  and,  a few  minutes  later,  was 
seen  stealthily  slinking  out  of  the  other 
door. 

When  the  “proofs”  arrived,  somebody 
asked  why  they  were  given  that  name. 
“Oh,”  was  the  answer,  “they  prove  that 
it  is  painful  to  most  people  to  have  their 
picture  taken.”  Such  seemed  to  be  the 
natural  conclusion  one  would  arrive  at 
from  a study  of  the  picture.  Pain,  men- 
tal and  physical  agony,  was  written  on 
almost  every  fellow’s  countenance.  “Well, 
what  a portrait,”  said  one.  “Portrait  is 
right,”  said  “Needso,”  “listen  while  I 
quote  from  the  dictionary.”  He  then 
read  “Portrait — a picture  or  painting  of 
a person  drawn  from  the  life.  That’s 
right,  it’s  taken  from  Life.  It  is  a cari- 
cature.” 

The  class  agreed  with  their  beloved 
“Needso”  and  when  the  question,  “Shall 
we  finish  the  photograph?”  was  raised, 
they  cried,  “No,  finish  the  photog- 
rapher.” 


ATHLETICS. 

B.  L.  S.  5 —M.  A.  H.  S.  4. 

In  the  second  league  game,  May  27, 
the  Latin  School  defeated  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  by  a score  of  five  to 
four.  Eleven  innings  were  played  be- 
fore victory  smiled  on  our  boys.  Mc- 
Kenna pitched  well,  striking  out  fifteen 
men.  In  the  tenth  inning  it  looked  bad 
for  our  team,  our  opponents  having  three 
men  on  bases  and  none  out,  but  McKen- 
na did  his  best,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Cleary,  who  made  a good  catch  of  a 
fly  ball,  saved  the  game. 

TENNIS. 

May  16  the  team  played  the  Concord 
School  at  Concord.  We  won,  5-0. 

Singles:  Kennedy  beat  Martin  6-1, 
6-2. 

Simpson  beat  Wadleigh  6-3,  6-2. 

Crane  beat  Young  8-6,  6-4. 

Doubles : Simpson  and  Crane  beat 
Young  and  Wadleigh  6-3,  6-0. 

May  20,  we  played  the  Volkman 
School  at  Newton,  and  were  defeated 
5-0. 

Steinert  beat  Foster  6-3,  6-4. 

Kayser  beat  Simpson  6-0,  6-0. 

Bray  beat  Crane  6-0,  6-4. 

Doubles : Bray  and  Kayser  beat  Crane 
and  Simpson  6-1,  7-5. 

May  27,  we  defeated  the  M.  A.  IT  S. 
team  4-1.  This  was  our  first  league 
game  in  the  Interscholastic  Tennis 
League. 

Singles:  Foster  beat  Burr  6-1,  6-1. 

Simpson  beat  Cherry  6-4,  6-2. 

Briel  beat  Crane  6-4,  8-6. 

Doubles : Simpson  and  Crane  beat 
Briel  and  Cherry  6-1,  6-4. 

In  the  second  league  game,  we  were 
defeated  by  the  Melrose  High  School, 
4-1,  at  Jarvis  Field,  May  28. 

Singles:  Fisher  beat  Foster,  B.  L.  S., 

8-6,  6-2. 


FOR  YOUNG  MEN,  $5  and  $7 
LADIES’  PANAMAS,  $5.50 

Compare  these  with  any  $8.00  hats  and  you  will 
buy  ours 

CHAMBERLAIN’S 

TWO  STORES 

637  Washington  St.,  cor.  Boylston  St. 
663  Washington  St.,  opp.  Beach  St. 

J.  FRANK  FACET 
Printer 


After  High  School  What? 

“ Going  to  college?”  “ No.”  " Can’t  afford  to.’ 
“ Well,  there  is  a way  to  get  your  college  training 
and  degree,  and  earn  a living  at  the  same  time.” 
“ Hard  work?”  “ Yes,  but  others  have  done  it,  and 
so  can  you,  if  determined  to  succeed.”  “Where?” 

Evening  Lav  School  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 

Lawyers  are  prominent  in  Commerce,  Finance, 
Transportation  and  Politics.  Law  opens  all  these 
doors  beside  the  regular  practice.  Ask  any  business 
man.  or  lawyer — talk  it  over  at  home,  and  write 
for  a catalog.  Your  whole  future  may  be  changed 
by  so  doing.  If  the  law  does  not  appeal  to  you, 
one  of  the  five  other  Association  Schools  may. 
Address,  FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  Dean 
458  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
James  R.  Dunbar,  President 

George  W.  Mehaffey,  General  Secretary 


THE  GREAT  ADVANTAGES  OF 
TORIC  LENSES 

FOR  STUDENTS’ 

COMFORT 

No  reflection  from  the  side. 
Larger  range  of  vision. 
Reasonable  in  price.  Perfect 
centres,  Curved  to  conform 
with  the  eye.  Well  fitting 
and  neat  in  appearance. 

Call  and  have  your  glasses 
adjusted.  My  prices  are  the 
lowest  in  Boston  for  repair 
work.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
discount  to  students. 


36  PROSPECT  STREET 

Cambridge 

Telephone  1265-3 


ROBT.  W.  SHANNON 

(Successor  to  DAVIS  & SHANNON) 

OPTICIAN 

Whitney’s  Building,  31  West  St.,  Room  43 

Telephone  2867-1  Oxford 
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A dvertisem  e n t s 


Tofts  College  Medical  School 

Offers  a four  years’  graded  course  including 
all  branches  of  Scientific  and  Practical  Medi- 
cine. The  Laboratories  are  extensive  and 
folly  equipped.  Clinical  instruction  is  given 
in  the  various  Hospitals  of  Boston  which 
afford  facilities  only  to  be  found  in  a large  city. 


Tofts  College  Dental  School 

Three  year  graded  courses  covering  all 
branches  of  Dentistry.  Laboratory  and  scien- 
tific courses  given  in  connection  with  the  Med- 
ical School.  Clinical  facilities  unsurpassed, 
30,000  treatments  being  made  annually  in 
the  infirmary. 


The  diploma  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations. 
For  further  information  or  for  a catalog,  apply  to  Frederic  M.  Briggs,  M.  D-,  Secretary, 
Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  School,  416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Maas. 


Harper  School  of  Oratory 

Swagger  Clothes,  with  all 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 

the  dash  and  style  required 

by  the  best  dressed  young 

Physical  and  Vocal  Training,  Literature  and 

men,  marked  at  moderate 

Dramatic  Art. 

prices. 

Graduating  Course  for  Speakers,  Readers, 

and  Teachers. 

Private  Lessons  by  appointment.  Catalogue 

on  application. 

& iixrifconfv V* 

CECIL  HARPER,  a.  m.,  Principal 
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